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Volume XI, Number 7 


The Sino-Japanese Situation 


The Japanese intervention in Manchuria is admittedly 
the most serious threat to world peace for some years, and 
has clearly shown the weaknesses of the present institu- 
tions for maintaining world peace. While technically not 
a “war,” since diplomatic relations between China and 
Japan have not been broken off, and neutrals have not 
been asked to accept a state of war with all that it implies, 
nevertheless the clash between the two nations presents 
nearly all the aspects of modern warfare. 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE INTERESTS IN MANCHURIA 


It has long been obvious to students of international 
affairs that Manchuria is one of the “sore spots” of the 
world. Manchuria is of great importance to China, 
Japan and Russia. For China it is an outlet for her 
population, a source of mineral and agricultural wealth 
and of food, a buffer state against Russia and Japan, and 
a traditional part of the old empire. For Russia it affords 
the shortest route from Moscow to Vladivostok and a 
possible route to an ice-free port on the Pacific. Japan 
finds in Manchuria a source of much needed raw mate- 
rials and food supplies, a market for Japanese goods and 
a field for further economic development by Japanese 
experts and Japanese capital, and it furnishes, with Mon- 
golia, the front line of defense against attack from the 
continent of Asia. Japan’s sacrifice of “blood and treas- 
ure” during the Sino-Japanese War and the Russo-Japan- 
ese War is vividly remembered by her people. Contrary 
to popular impression, Manchuria has not proved to be 
an important outlet for the Japanese population. In short, 
Japan’s interest in Manchuria resembles that of the United 
States in the Caribbean area, although Manchuria is very 
much more important to Japan than the Caribbean is to 
the United States. But the defense of Manchuria is 
equally important to China and the presence there of 
Japanese troops is regarded as a menace to her territorial 
integrity. 

The most recent official estimate of the population of 
Manchuria is 29,000,000, of whom about 27,000,000 are 
Chinese, about 240,000 Japanese and about 800,000 Ko- 
reans; the Japanese and the Koreans Japan regards as 
Japanese subjects.? 


1 See INFORMATION SERVICE for July 14, 1928, for a discussion 
of the Manchurian situation at that time. 

2 Second Report on Progress in Manchuria to 1930 (Dairen, 
The South Manchuria Railway, 1931), p. 12-13. 


Japanese investments in Manchuria are estimated at 
nearly $850,000,000, or about two-thirds of her total in- 
vestments in China. Japan’s total trade with China in 
1929 was approximately $500,000,000 or 24.5 per cent of 
the former’s total world trade. Japanese trade with Man- 
churia alone was about one-fourth of her total trade with 
China, slightly over $125,000,000.* In addition to the 
South Manchuria Railway, which is Japan’s most im- 
portant economic asset in Manchuria she has also impor- 
tant interests in coal and iron mines, steel mills, factories 
and hotels. While the skill of Japanese technicians and 
the availability of Japanese capital have undoubtedly been 
important factors in the rapid economic development of 
Manchuria since 1905, China has contributed the virgin 
resources of Manchuria and the millions of Chinese set- 
tlers who have largely developed the agricultural wealth 
of Manchuria. 


Tue Treaty Issues® 


Manchuria has been a part of China since the Manchu 
dynasty conquered China in the seventeenth century. 
China’s sovereignty over Manchuria has been definitely 
recognized by the other powers, including Japan. The 
latter, indeed, insists that she has no territorial aims in 
Manchuria. Chinese control has, of course, been very 
loose, especially since the Revolution in 1911. Chang 
Tso-lin, for many years war lord of Manchuria, for the 
most part maintained friendly relations with Japan. But 
his son, Chang Hsueh-liang, who declared his allegiance 
to the Nationalist government soon after he succeeded his 
father in 1928, has been much less amenable to Japanese 
influence. 

At the time the intervention began it was said that 
Japan had more than 300 outstanding cases of grievance 
against China. China had, of course, her grievances 
against Japan. The major issues, however, are those of 
Japan’s rights under the various treaties by which her 

sition in Manchuria was established. These are the 

usso-Japanese Treaty of Portsmouth (1905), the Sino- 
Japanese pata ae Agreements of Peking (1905) which 
provided for China’s assent to the transfer to Japan of 


8 George H. Blakeslee, “The Foreign Stake in China,” Forei 
Affairs, (New York), October, 1931, p. 88 8%. 

* Second Report on Progress in Manchuria to 1930, op. cit. p. 56. 

5 This section is based largely on “Basic Treaty Issues in Man- 
churia between China and i By T. A. Bisson, Foreign 
Policy Reports, (New York), December 23, 1931. 
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Russia’s rights and interests in Manchuria, and the Sino- 
Japanese Treaty and Notes (1915) following the Twenty- 
One Demands. . 

The Treaty of Portsmouth gave to Japan the Kwantung 
Leased Territory, the South Manchuria Railway and all 
the Russian rights and privileges connected with the latter. 
The original lease for the Kwantung Territory was for 
25 years from 1898, i.e., to 1923. The concession for the 
Chinese Eastern Railway (the present South Manchuria 
Railway is its southern branch) was recoverable in 1983, 
‘but there was a clause providing that China might re- 
‘purchase it 36 years after its completion, i.e., in 1939. 
‘These, then, were the rights, which Japan secured in the 
‘Sino-Japanese treaty of 1905. An agreement of the same 
-date also gave Japan the right to reconstruct the Mukden- 
Antung line and to contro] it for 15 years after the com- 
pletion of the improvements, with the privilege of re- 
purchase by China in 1923. 

By the Sino-Japanese Treaty of May 25, 1915, Japan 
gained other advantages in Manchuria and Eastern Inner 
Mongolia. The Kwantung lease and the concessions for 
the South Manchuria Railway and the Mukden-Antung 
branch were extended to 99 years, making the lease for 
the Kwantung Territory expire in 1997, the South Man- 
churia Railway concession in 2002, and that for the Muk- 
den-Antung line in 2007. The right of the Chinese gov- 
ernment to repurchase the two railroads was revoked. 
Other clauses of the treaty concerning Manchuria gave 
Japanese subjects the right to lease land “by negotiation” 
and permission to engage in all types of business, and 
also provided for joint Sino-Japanese undertakings. China 
also agreed to open “suitable places” in Eastern Inner 
Mongolia for “international residence and trade.” ® 

Japan has always insisted that the 1915 treaty was valid, 
and points out that it has never been declared void either 
by the Chinese government or by any third state. It has 
been argued by the Chinese that the treaty is invalid be- 
cause it was signed under duress in time of peace and 
because President Yuan Shih-k’ai exceeded his authority 
in making it. In practice, however, the Chinese govern- 
ment has accepted its provisions, although at the Wash- 
ington Conference it reserved the right to seek the solution 
of the whole question in the future. Certain provisions 
such as the leasing of land, have caused much controversy. 
The constitutional arguments against the treaty are un- 
convincing since Yuan Shih-k’ai was then practically dic- 
tator of China and since certain treaties negotiated during 
the same period have been accepted as binding by the 
Chinese government. The world ordinarily regards treat- 
ies as binding even though they may have been negotiated 
under duress. It may be pointed out, however, that there 
is a distinction between treaties which are negotiated 
under duress following a war, and those which are nego- 
tiated under duress in peace time. 

The Kwantung Leased Territory is the southern tip 
of the Liaotung Peninsula including Port Arthur and 
Dairen, an area of 1,337 square miles. The Governor- 
General (a civilian office since 1919), also has general 
supervision over the South Manchuria Railway Company. 
The railway guards are, however, under the control of 
the army. Within Kwantung Province the Japanese au- 
thorities exercise full judicial authority over the Chinese, 
extraterritorial rights are not effective, customs control 
is exercised by Japan, and “in practice the Kwantung 


6C, Walter Young, The International Relations of Manchuria, 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1929. 
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government has exercised complete authority over the 
entry of nationals of third states into the leased terri- 
tory.”* The chief significance of Chinese sovereignty 
thus is the legal right to retain the territory when the 
lease expires. 


The position of the South Manchuria Railway is less 
clear. The original Sino-Russian agreements were so 
loosely drawn that very different interpretations of certain 
sections were possible. Difficulties arising out of that 
situation were perpetuated in the transfer of the railway 
to Japan and new problems were created by the Sino- 
Japanese agreements. None of the controversies in re- 
gard to the railway have ever been finally settled. 

The South Manchuria Railway is a semi-official organ- 
ization. The Japanese government owns half the stock, 
appoints the president, vice-president and directors, and 
has other special privileges connected with it. Including 
the two main lines (Dairen-Changchun and Mukden- 
Antung) and the branches, the total length of the railway 
is 690.8 miles. In addition to managing the railway the 
company carries on a wide variety of commercial enter- 
prises, public utilities and welfare services within the 
railway area. It also has wide powers of civil adminis- 
tration, although the Kwantung government is in charge 
of police and judicial matters. 

The “railway zone” is not a clearly defined area. It 
includes lands acquired in various ways. In 1905, Japan 
acquired from Russia about 65 square miles of land; now 
the total area is about 108 square miles. The original 
Sino-Russian agreement provided that the railway author- 
ities could acquire only lands “actually necessary for the 
construction, operation, and protection of the line,” and 
land near the railway needed for securing materials such 
as sand and stone. The question of the legality of rail- 
way land titles has caused much controversy. 


Even more controversy has been occasioned by the 
question of Japan’s jurisdiction of the railway area. The 
treaty basis for Japan’s “practically unlimited adminis- 
trative authority within the railway areas” is a clause ap- 
pearing only in the French text of the Sino-Russian agree- 
ment of 1896 which says that “the company will have the 
absolute and exclusive right of administration of its 
lands.” Since there are no other clauses in the treaty 
granting jurisdictional rights, and since other clauses pro- 
vide for Chinese jurisdiction in certain respects, the 
Chinese claim that Japan was given only a limited political 
power “within the areas immediately connected with the 
railway, subject to specific reservations to Chinese admin- 
istrative authority.”® The Japanese also collect taxes 
from both Chinese and foreigners, although, technically, 
her right to do so is questionable. In December, 1929, it 
was estimated that the population of the railway areas 
was slightly more than two-thirds Chinese and less than 
one-third Japanese and Korean. The fundamental ques- 
tion is, in any case, Japanese control of large areas not 
necessary for the railway as a means of communication. 

Extraterritorial privileges are maintained in the rail- 
way areas. This means that, while cases in which only 
Chinese are concerned go to the Chinese courts, any case in 
which Japanese are accused by Chinese or are the defend- 
ants in a civil suit brought by Chinese go before the 
Japanese consular courts. It is claimed by the Chinese 
that this makes it very difficult for Chinese to secure 


7T. A. Bisson, op. cit. p. 385. 
8 Bisson, op. cit, p. 390. 
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redress of grievances. The Japanese courts in Manchuria 
are conducted by the consular authorities. The Chinese 
argue that this fact nullifies the Japanese claim to the 
right by treaty to “absolute and exclusive administration 
of the railway areas,” since the abolition of extraterrito- 
riality would necessitate the creation of an entirely new 
judicial system. 

The railway guards are Japanese soldiers stationed at 
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important points along the line. Until the recent dis- 
turbances the number had seldom been as high as 15,000, 
the maximum allowed by the Treaty of Portsmouth. They 
are under the control of the Kwantung Garrison, whose 
commandant is responsible to the Minister of War and 
the Chief of Staff and who may take independent action 
without regard for the Governor General, if it is approved 
by his military superiors. The original agreement of 1896 
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prohibited the stationing of Russian troops to guard the 
line, but Russian guards were introduced, nevertheless. 
By the Treaty of Portsmouth Japan and Russia agreed 
not to station more than 15 guards per kilometer along 
the line. In the Sino-Japanese agreement confirming the 
treaty Japan agreed to “withdraw her railway guards 
simultaneously with Russia” when peace was restored and 
China could protect the lives and property of foreigners. 
The Russian guards along the Chinese Eastern Railway 
have been withdrawn, but Japan insists that China cannot 
protect foreigners adequately. Japan also maintains civil- 
ian police in the railway municipalities of South Man- 
churia and consular police at all its consulates in Man- 
churia. Since the Japanese consuls can call on the railway 
guards to assist the consular police in times of disorder, 
the guards may be used far from the railway areas. 

Still another set of issues arises from the Chinese- 
controlled railroads in Manchuria, now more extensive 
than the South Manchuria Railway. Two of these lines 
were built through Sino-Japanese cooperation and are 
feeders of the South Manchuria line. Others have been 
built with Chinese capital. The Japanese declare that by 
“secret protocols” to the Sino-Japanese Treaty of 1905 
the Chinese agreed not to build railway lines “in the neigh- 
borhood of and parallel to” the South Manchuria line. 
But no official text of these protocols has been published 
in this country and some students of Manchurian prob- 
lems have doubted their authenticity.2 On January 15, 
1932, it was reported in the New York Times that the 
Japanese Foreign Office had now published “the English 
version, confidentially communicated to the British and 
American governments in 1906.” This is said to be the 
version which appears . (unofficially) in MacMurray’s 
Treaties With and Concerning China, 1894-19192° In 
any case, the crucial point is the definition of the word 
“parallel,” which has never been agreed upon. American 
students of the problem point out that this question was 
not seriously raised by Japan until the present depression. 
Until then there was business enough for all the railroads. 
Shippers then began to seek the cheapest freight rates in 
sections where the two systems were in competition. Since 
the Chinese roads were on a silver basis while the Japan- 
ese system was (until recently) on a gold basis the Chinese 
roads gained traffic at the expense of the South Man- 
churia Railway. 


Tue INTERVENTION 


The Japanese government has undoubtedly had much 
provocation in Manchuria, both because of the ineffective- 
ness of the Chinese government and the “treaty-nibbling” 
attitude of the Chinese. For some years the Japanese 
government, with Baron Shidehara as foreign minister, 
has followed a friendly policy toward China. But even 
he insisted that the clauses of the 1915 treaty should be 
“tenaciously kept,” and that civil war in South Man- 
churia should be dealt with “unostentatiously but 
firmly.” 1* In Japan the Minister of War, while a member 
of the Cabinet, is responsible only to the Emperor, and 
is always a soldier. The only possible control is through 
the budget. The difficult financial position of the govern- 
ment had led to proposals for a reduction of the expendi- 


®Cf. C. Walter Young, The International Relations of Man- 
churia (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1929), pp. 258-65 
for a discussion of the evidence. 

10 New York, Oxford University Press, 1921, pp. 554-57. 

11 Japan Weekly Chronicle (Kobe) July 9, 1931. 
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tures for the army and navy in 1931, to be carried out 
in the 1932 budget. During the summer of 1931 it be- 
came evident that the Japanese army was increasingly 
restive about the Manchurian situation. There were de- 
mands for increased expenditures for the army and for 
additional forces in Korea, which could be quickly and 
inconspicuously moved to Manchuria. Japanese news- 
papers were prophesying war and military officers were 
making inflammatory speeches. 

The first important clash occurred on July 2 when a 
Chinese mob destroyed irrigation works constructed by 
Korean farmers near Changchun. Japanese policemen 
were sent to the scene to protect the Koreans. The 
Koreans had been ordered by the Chinese authorities to 
cease work on the project some two months before. 
July 5 there were anti-Chinese riots in many Korean 
cities in retaliation for the trouble in Manchuria. In all, 
100 Chinese were killed and more than 200 injured. The 
Japanese government offered about $75,000 as compensa- 
tion for the injuries received.’? The Chinese government 
refused it as inadequate. The Japanese authorities appar- 
ently did not repress the rioting vigorously. 

Within recent years the situation of the Koreans in 
Manchuria has been difficult. At first the Chinese wel- 
comed them. But their standard of living is lower than 
that of the Chinese, and, furthermore, their immigration 
is regarded as part of Japan’s Manchurian policy. Even 
after the Koreans have become naturalized Chinese sub- 
jects the Japanese still regard them as Japanese subjects. 
The Japanese say that the Chinese submit the Koreans to 
endless petty persecutions and refuse to lease land to them. 
The Chinese also fear that the Koreans may be acting as 
Japanese agents in leasing land. 

Late in the summer it was reported in Japan that a 
Captain Nakamura, who had been traveling in Mongolia 
with a Chinese passport describing him as a civilian had 
been murdered—the Chinese said by bandits; the Japanese 
said by Chinese soldiers. This incident ‘aroused high feel- 
ing in army circles, and negotiations over it between the 
two governments were still going on when the clash was 
precipitated at Mukden on September 18. 

It will be recalled that the Japanese railway guards 
seized Mukden immediately after they had discovered— 
as they declared—Chinese soldiers destroying a portion of 
the railway line near that city. By whom the damage to 
the track was actually done may never be discovered. The 
Japanese were obviously fully ready for action. Chinese 
soldiers had been ordered to make no resistance. 

It seems evident that the Japanese army acted without 
regard for the Foreign Office and contrary to its policy. 
But there was sufficient dissatisfaction in Japan, even 
within the government party, so that the country solidified 
behind the army. The Cabinet in Japan finally resigned 
on December 11 in part because of disagreement over the 
gold standard; Chiang Kai-shaik resigned the presidency 
of China on December 15, chiefly because of the domestic 
situation which had been rendered more acute by the 
intervention. Strategic points in various parts of Man- 
churia were seized by Japanese forces. They have taken 
Shanhaikwan at the Great Wall (boundary between China 
and Manchuria) and Tungliao on the edge of Mongolia. 
Chang Hsueh-liang was ordered to remain out of Man- 
churia. The Japanese also captured Tsitsihar and Harbin 
on the Chinese Eastern Railway but took pains not to 


12 Japan Weekly Chronicle, July 23, 1931. 
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interfere with Russian interests. At different times, as in 
the Chinchow region, the Japanese troops have been tem- 
porarily withdrawn, but in each case they have advanced 
later. Provisional governments have been set up in the 
various localities by the Japanese. These are apparently 
composed of local Chinese but with Japanese control in 
the background. It seems probable that a government for 
Manchuria, perhaps including Mongolia, will be set up, 
which will be at least autonomous in regard to China, if 
not completely independent, and distinctly subject to 
Japanese influence. 


A press report on December 22 said that all the rail- 
ways in Manchuria except the Peiping-Mukden line and 
the Chinese Eastern Railway are controlled to some extent 
by the Japanese. Control of the coal mines, the more 
important banks, the machinery for administering the salt 
tax (although the part due to Nanking for service on 
foreign loans is being paid) public utilities and other busi- 
nesses has been acquired by Japan. It is said that in each 
case Japan has a legal claim of some sort to justify the 
action. 


Faced with this situation China again used her weapon, 
the boycott of Japanese goods of all types. This seems 
to have been one of the most complete boycotts that have 
been carried out by China. Complete data are, of course, 
not yet available, but partial trade reports have been 
issued which indicate the thoroughness of the boycott. 
On December 17, press reports from Tokyo stated that 
from September to the end of November Japan had lost 
60 per cent of her export trade to China. The boycott is 
most intense in South China and in Shanghai; but even 
in the British colony of Hongkong, where it is illegal, 
Japanese trade for the three months was less than half 
that for the same period in 1930. On October 29 the 
Japan Weekly Chronicle reported that the tonnage to 
China was only one-eighth of that for the previous year. 


The boycott is not a spontaneous affair. Anti-Japanese 
boycott associations have been organized and pressure has 
been brought to bear on local merchants to refuse to do 
business with Japanese. Japan had gained military and 
economic contro] of Manchuria but the boycott practically 
ruined her trade with China. She was thus faced with 
the dilemma of withdrawing to the railway zone in the 
hope of placating the Chinese (which would result in 
anarchy in Manchuria, since the Chinese authorities have 
been ejected) or of making an effort to break the boycott 
by force. She seems to have chosen the latter course. 
On January 19 riots occurred in Shanghai, where the 
boycott has been most effective. On January 21 the Japan- 
ese consul-general issued an ultimatum to the Chinese 
mayor of Shanghai embodying four demands, one of 
which was that the anti-Japanese boycott associations 
should be broken up. The chief associations were closed 
on January 21 and all the Japanese demands were ac- 
cepted by the Chinese mayor of Shanghai before the time 
limit expired. Nevertheless, a few hours later the Japan- 
ese Admiral issued a declaration that it was necessary to 
take measures to protect the Japanese. That night the 
Japanese marines entered the Chapei section of Shanghai 
using the International Settlement as a base for opera- 
tions. Chinese resistance was more vigorous than the 
Japanese expected so that the latter have been able to 
make but little progress. This action with the bombing 
of both Shanghai and Nanking has aroused many grave 
questions of international law—the bombing of a civilian 
community, military use of the International Sett!ement, 
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the jeopardizing of foreign institutions and lives in Shang- 
hai, etc. 

On February 7 the New York Times carried the text 
of the statement issued by the Japanese government in 
regard to the Japanese policy in China. This said that 
“. .. . China, taking advantage of our moderation, has 
resorted to frequent infringements of our rights and in- 
terests, to various acts of violence toward Japanese resi- 
dents, and to intensifying the vicious anti-Japanese move- 
ment, which is without parallel elsewhere, as it is under 
the direct or indirect guidance of the Nationalist party, 
which is identified with the Nationalist government itself. 
. . . The Shanghai incident only happened to be a most 
flagrant case.” 

It has been pointed out that the proximity of the elec- 
tions in Japan, which will take place on February 20, may 
have had much to do with the Japanese government’s 
policy. The party which the government now represents 
(since the resignation of the former Cabinet in December) 
has 173 members in the Diet. The other, the “peaceful 
penetration” party, has 273. The strong policy of the 
government in regard to Shanghai has been interpreted 
by some students of the problem as an effort to solidify 
the country in the interest of an aggressive foreign policy 
and to present the nation and the world with a fait 
accompli in China. 


Japan has argued that in the attack on Shanghai she 
has been following American and British precedent. The 
precedents cited by the Minister of the Navy on February 
5 are the sending of troops to Peiping during the Boxer 
rebellion in 1900, the Nanking affair in 1927 and the 
American action in the Caribbean. However, there has 
been no evidence that the situation of the Japanese in 
Shanghai in any way compares with that of the foreigners 
who were besieged in Peiping in 1900. In connection with 
the capture of Nanking by the Nationalists in 1927 there 
was “a premeditated, organized and control'ed attack upon 
all foreigners” ** in which six foreigners were killed, some 
were wounded, and still others were in grave danger. 
Foreign destroyers laid down a barrage within the city 
in order to make it possible to evacuate the foreigners. 
It does not appear that Japanese nationals in Shanghai 
were endangered to the same degree. Furthermore, in 
both of these cases two or more powers cooperated. 


The action of the United States in the Caribbean has, 
of course, been unilateral. But in any case, the communi- 
ties were very much smaller and the interests of the other 
powers were relatively unimportant. All these countries 
were undergoing revolution at the time of our interven- 
tion. It must be admitted, however, that the policy of 
intervention by the United States in the Caribbean is 
embarrassing to Americans interested in international 
affairs. 


Japanese Demands 


Japan has steadily insisted that she has no territorial 
ambitions in Manchuria; that she recognizes China’s 
sovereignty, and is concerned only for her treaty rights 
and for the lives and property of her nationals. Her aims 
in Manchuria, however, have never been clearly stated. 
During the first meeting of the Council of the League of 
Nations, her delegate insisted that she must adhere to her 
five “fundamental points,” but these were never speci- 


18H, B. Morse and H. F. Farnsworth, Far Eastern Interna- 
tional Relations, Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931, p. 737. 
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fically presented to the League. They have been reported 
in the press in varying versions, but that contained in 
Foreign Minister Shidehara’s statement of policy in Man- 
churia (New York Times, October 27, 1931) seems to be 
the official version : 

“1. Mutual repudiation of aggressive policy and con- 
duct. 2. Respect for China's territorial integrity. 3. Com- 
plete suppression of all organized movements interfering 
with freedom of trade and stirring up international hatred. 
4. Effective protection throughout Manchuria of all peace- 
ful pursuits undertaken by Japanese subjects. 5. Respect 
for treaty rights of Japanese in Manchuria.” 


In a memorandum addressed to the Nanking govern- 
ment, and sent by it to the League, the Japanese govern- 
ment insisted that the ‘‘Manchurian affair is nothing but 
outcome of deeprooted anti-Japanese feeling in China 
which [had] taken specially provocative form in recent 
challenge to Japanese troops compelling latter resort meas- 
ures self-defence.”"* 

Even at the November meeting of the Council Japan 
refused to make any specific statement as to the treaty 
rights in question. It seems probable that the Japanese 
demands have grown stiffer as time has passed. In this 
connection a passage in the manifesto of the Japanese 
government issued on February 7 seems noteworthy. It 
is this: “the Japanese government have already declared 
that they cherish no political ambitions in the region of 
Shanghai nor any thought of encroaching there upon the 
rights and interests of any other powers.” Whether the 
specification of Shanghai may be taken as implying a 
developing policy in the North is of course a matter of 
conjecture. 

Japan has frequently stated that her troops would be 
withdrawn to the railway zone as soon as order could be 
maintained in Manchuria, the bandits eliminated, etc. 
Bandits are, indeed, always something of a problem in 
Manchuria. It must be said, however, that the Japanese 
did not seem especially concerned about the increase in 
the number of bandits until after the Mukden clash and 
she herself was in control of most of the important points. 
It seems highly probable that many of the present “ban- 
dits” are really Chinese soldiers carrying on a guerrilla 
warfare against the Japanese. On December 28 Premier 
Inukai said in an interview: “Japan has no intention of 
attacking Chinese regulars, but while suppressing bandits 
she has lost the power to distinguish bandits from troops, 
as there is practically no difference.” In any case the mere 
fact that so many thousands of Chinese soldiers have re- 
mained in Manchuria after their leaders have given up the 
attempt to fight the Japanese would inevitably result in 
a great increase in banditry, since the soldiers have been 
left with no means of support. The Chinese charge, as 
well, that certain groups of bandits have actually been 
incited by the Japanese to make trouble in order to give 
them a reason for extending their control. Another aspect 
of the Japanese aims appears in their insistence on the 
abdication of Marsha] Chang Hsueh-liang, whose interest 
in the Nationalist government and whose hostility to Japan 
have made him unacceptable to Japan. 

Foreign Minister Shidehara in his statement on Octo- 
ber 26 declared that the intervention was “occasioned 
solely by a violent and provocative attack launched by the 
Chinese army on the railway zone”; that the small number 
of Japanese troops involved “is quite incapable of being 


14"The League and Manchuria,” Geneva Special Studies, Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, November, 1931. 


represented as a means of dictating to China Japan’s terms 
for the settlement of the present difficulties”; that Japan 
will not submit to any “abridgment or diminution of the 
rights and interests of Japan which are vital to her na- 
tional existence and which are woven into the complex 
fabric of her political and economic relations with China,” 
but that antagonism to Japan has been encouraged and 
“in defiance of treaties and regardless of all history vig- 
orous agitation has been carried on in China with the 
object of undermining rights and interests to Japan, even 
the most vital’; that the withdrawal of Japanese troops 
to the railway zone would expose Japanese subjects to 
“the gravest dangers”; that the Japanese government is 
ready to negotiate directly with the Chinese government 
on the basis of the five points listed above. 


Chinese Charges 


Many charges against the Japanese have been made by 
the Chinese and their sympathizers. The intervention is, 
to them, “unprovoked and deliberate aggression.” T. Z. 
Koo, in a special article in the New York Times for No- 
vember 15, said that Japan’s tactics in Manchuria can be 
summed up as follows: “the occupation of strategic cen- 
tres of military importance . . . the seizure of economic 
resources and the disruption of Chinese industries in the 
occupied area... the creation of puppet committees or 
persons to declare the independence of Manchuria from 
China... the bribing and arming of the Hunhutse (... 
bandits). . . . These bandits are incited by the Japanese 
to rob trains, villages and cities.’ Mr. Keo also quotes 
the proclamation of General Honjo, commander of the 
Japanese forces in Manchuria, dated September 23, which 
says in part: “The commander . . . hereby orders the 
release of all prisoners so that they can return to their 
work and normal life.” At the time of the riots in 
Tientsin (about 175 miles from the Manchurian border) 
it was charged that the Japanese had encouraged the crea- 
tion of disturbances so that they would have an excuse 
for making a show of military force." The Japan Weekly 
Chronicle of October 10 quoted from a proclamation is- 
sued by the Japanese at Changchun which declared that 
not only Chinese who were hostile to the Japanese would 
be punished but also those who failed to give information 
about other Chinese who were considering hostile action. 

On November 19 the Nanking government cabled to 
the League Council in Paris a series of complaints in re- 
gard to treaty violations by the Japanese: “Illegal station- 
ing of Japanese troops, estimated at 23,000, in Manchuria. 
Illegal stationing of police attached to Japanese consulates 
in Chinese territory. Assaults of [on] Chinese nationals 
by Japanese police. Arrest of Chinese officials by Japanese 
police. Destruction of Chinese government offices. Hold- 
ing of military manoeuvres in Chinese cities. Interfer- 
ence with the transport of Chinese military forces. Estab- 
lishment of post offices along the South Manchuria Rail- 
way. Levying illegal taxes along the same route. Expro- 
priation of Chinese lands. Disruption of Chinese com- 
munications. Interference with local municipal adminis- 
trations.”"® 

INTERNATIONAL ACTION’? 


During the summer there were rumors in the press that 
at the meeting of the Council of the League of Nations 


15 New York Times, November 20, 1931. 

16 The material on the League’s action up to and including 
October 24 is based mainly on Geneva Special Studies (Geneva, 
Switzerland), for October and November, 1931, which summarize 
the League’s discussion. 
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Japan would announce that the Kellogg Pact could not be 
regarded as applying to Manchuria. This, however, was 
not done. The Assembly of the League was in session at 
the time of the Mukden clash, and the Council met the 
following day. Japan is a permanent member of the Coun- 
cil and China is at present one of the temporary members. 
In many ways it was a particularly difficult time for the 
League to take any really vigorous action in the face of the 
most serious situation that has been presented to it. The 
world economic crisis made drastic action much more dif- 
ficult. The serious situation in Great Britain and the pre- 
occupation of France and Germany with their mutual 
problems meant that less support could be expected from 
the nations which would normally carry most weight in 
such a situation. It was recognized that the Manchurian 
situation is a particularly difficult one. The United States 
and Russia, the two most important powers in Far Eastern 
affairs, after Japan, are not members of the League. Doubt 
as to the action of the United States in any international 
emergency has long been a very grave question in the 
League’s efforts to develop a system that would prevent 
war. The course of Soviet Russia was also highly prob- 
lematical. (It may be noted here that, in spite of many 
rumors to the contrary, Soviet Russia seems so far to have 
allowed Japan a free hand in southern’ Manchuria, and 
Japan, though occupying the most important points on the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, has apparently been careful not 
to interfere with Russian interests. ) 


On September 19 a formal report was made by the Jap- 
anese delegate to the Council. On September 21 the 
Chinese delegate said that his government requested the 
Council to take action under Article 11 of the Covenant; 
“to prevent the further development of a situation en- 
dangering the peace of nations; to reestablish the status 
quo ante; and to determine the amounts and character of 
such reparations as may be found due to the Republic of 
China.” (Article 11 of the Covenant declares that in case 
of war or threat of war “the League shall take any action 
that may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the 
peace of nations.”’) 


The first definite action of the Council was to authorize 
the President (1) to send a cable to Tokyo and Nanking 
appealing to the two governments to “refrain from any act 
which might aggravate the situation or prejudice the peace- 
ful settlement of the problem”; (2) in consultation with 
the Chinese and Japanese representatives to try to find 
“adequate means of enabling the two countries to withdraw 
their troops forthwith without the safety of their nations 
and their property being endangered”; (3) “to forward 
the minutes of all meetings of the Council and documents 
relating to this question to the government of the United 
States of America for its information.” 


The Chinese government accepted the recommendations 
of the Council at once. On September 25 the Japanese 
government replied that the Japanese troops had “been 
careful to act only within the limits necessary to ensure 
their own safety, the protection of the railway and the 
safety of Japanese nationals,” that the Japanese govern- 
ment was “profoundly desirous of ensuring the peaceful 
settlement of this problem ... by negotiations between the 
two countries. . .”; that most of the Japanese forces ex- 
cept for a “small number of soldiers .. . at certain points,” 
had heen withdrawn to the railway zone and that this 
would be continued “in proportion as the situation im- 
proves.” 


[7] 
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On the same day the Chinese delegate proposed a com- 
mission of neutral observers to watch the modes and times 
of such withdrawal. But the Japanese delegate insisted 
that the presence of such a commission would “imply 
distrust of Japan’s word.” 

On September 30, the last day of that session of the 
Council, a resolution was adopted requesting “both parties 
to do all in their power to hasten the restoration of normal 
relations between them” and to furnish the Council with 
full information in regard to developments in the situation. 


The bombing of Chinchow by Japanese airplanes on 
October 8 resulted in a request by China that the Council 
of the League should reassemble at once. On October 11 
the Japanese delegate furnished to the Council the reply 
of the Japanese government to the Chinese request for 
arrangement for evacuation. In this note the Japanese 
government explained that withdrawal of Japanese troops 
was “conditional on security of our railways and protection 
of life and property of our nationals in Manchuria,” and 
that the most important thing was “the establishment 
through direct negotiation [of] fundamental points cap- 
able of constituting a basis allowing of resumption of nor- 
mal relations” and declared the willingness of the Japanese 
government to negotiate directly with the Chinese govern- 
ment. In a telegram circulated to the Council on the same 
day the Japanese government explained that it had made 
great efforts to settle matters by direct negotiations, that 
it considered this the method for removing the “deeper 
causes” of the trouble, that the Chinese government had 
withdrawn its earlier offer to negotiate directly, that 
Japan’s action in Manchuria was the “result of provoca- 
tion by Chinese soldiers and constituted measures of pro- 
tection against the anti-Japanese movement.” 

On October 15 the question of inviting the United 
States to have a representative attend the Council meeting 
was brought forward. Japan opposed it on constitutional 
grounds, insisting that it could only be done by a unani- 
mous vote, but proposed the convening of a committee of 
jurists to decide the question, or its submission to the 
World Court. Japan alone voted against the invitation to 
the United States, which was nevertheless extended. The 
United States sent a representative to take part in dis- 
cussions which involved the Kellogg Pact; for other dis- 
cussions he was merely to act as an observer. On October 
4 the. Council decided “formally to invoke the Pact of 

aris. 

A number of plans were proposed but none of these 
were acceptable to Japan. The resolution which was 
finally presented for discussion called upon the Japanese 
government “to begin immediately and to proceed pro- 
gressively with the withdrawal of its troops into the rail- 
way zone, so that the total withdrawal may be effected 
before the date fixed for the next meeting of the Council” ; 
called upon the Chinese government “to make such ar- 
rangements for taking over the territory thus evacuated 
as will ensure the safety of the lives and property of Jap- 
anese subjects there”; requested the Chinese government 
to include representatives of other powers with the Chinese 
authorities designated to make such arrangements; rec- 
ommended that the two governments should appoint rep- 
resentatives to arrange the details of the evacuation and 
the taking over of the evacuated territory; proposed that 
direct negotiations should be carried on as soon as this 
had been done, and that some sort of permanent machin- 
ery be set*up for the settlement of such disputes. The 
resolution carried with it an adjournment until November 
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Saturday, February 13, 1932. 


16. The Japanese delegate insisted that the Council’s 
draft resolution was unacceptable to Japan because it did 
not adequately “safeguard the lives and property of its 
nationals.” No acceptable compromise could be found 
and the Council’s proposal was finally adopted, Japan 
alone voting against it. Japan later declared that the reso- 
lution was invalid since it was not unanimous. 

Sympathizers with Japan’s position have criticized the 
League’s action as too hasty, biased in favor of China, and 
lacking consideration of the actual situation in China. It 
is sometimes said that the Secretariat encouraged China 
to depend on the League, and did not encourage Japan to 
do so. On the other hand, direct negotiation with China 
has been a principle of Japanese diplomacy for so long 
that it seems doubtful whether Japan could have been per- 
suaded to admit League intervention in her “vital inter- 
est.” There is, however, on the face of the matter, some- 
thing of an anomaly in the Japanese insistence that or- 
dinary diplomatic negotiations were impossible with a 
country in China’s chaotic condition and in her insistence 
on her entire willingness to enter into direct negotiations 
if only all outside interference could be eliminated. Critics 
of the League’s action also say that its unfairness caused 
public opinion in Japan to consolidate in support of the 
army although it had been divided at first. Others think 
this consolidation was inevitable because of the highly 
emotional attitude of the Japanese in regard to Man- 
churia; that the government felt obliged to support the 
army’s first action and was unable to regain control. 

One serious element in the situation was, of course, the 
fact that, technically, it was a case of “friendly interven- 
tion,” not war, and that therefore there was a question 
whether the Kellogg Pact could be invoked. It will be 
recalled that the United States did not consider that her 
own campaign against Sandino in Nicaragua was in any 
way a violation of the Pact of Paris. In all discussions 
of this point Japan refers insistently to the American poli- 
cv in the Caribbean. 

By the time the Council met again in Paris on Novem- 
her 16 Japan had not only made no move toward recalling 
her troops but had occupied larger areas in Manchuria. 
Ambassador Dawes was appointed American observer at 
this meeting but did not attend the meetings of the 
Council. 

The Council's first tentative proposal at this session was 
for an armistice in Manchuria and an international com- 
mission to study the situation. The scheme was rejected 
by both countries. The idea of an investigating commis- 
sion was, however, accepted “in principle” by the Council, 
although both China and Japan made reservations in their 
acceptance of it. 

While discussions on this plan were going forward, it 
was proposed (November 26) that a neutral zone should 
be established in the Chinchow area since it was becoming 
evident that the Japanese forces were approaching it. 

Chinchow on the Peiping-Mukden line, not far from the 

reat Wall, had been made the provincial capital of Man- 
churia after the seizure of Mukden.) For a time it seemed 
that a solution based on the establishment of such a 
neutral zone might be reached. But on December 2 Japan 
insisted that Chinese forces must be withdrawn south of 
the Great Wall, that arrangements for policing the area 


must be made by the Japanese and the local Chinese au- 
thorities and that if Chinese bandits became numerous in 
the area Japan would have the right to take “limited and 
temporary military action.” It also proved very difficult 
to word the proposal for a commission in a way satisfac- 
tory to both Japan and China. The Chinese refused to 
evacuate Chinchow, and the proposed boundaries for the 
neutral zone which would have put Chinchow within the 
Japanese area, not in the neutral area. The Japanese 
forces were withdrawn for a time but finally occupied 
Chinchow. The Chinese evacuated it, avoided a clash with 
Japanese troops. 

The resolution, as adopted by the Council on December 
9, reaffirmed its resolution of September 30. It provided 
for the appointment of a commission of five members to 
study the situation in Manchuria and report to the Council 
“on any circumstance which, affecting international rela- 
tions, threatens to disturb peace between China and Japan 
or the good understanding between them on which peace 
depends.” Each party was given the right to appoint an 
assessor to assist the commission. 


On January 8, Secretary Stimson sent a note to the 
Japanese and Chinese governments saying that “‘it cannot 
admit the legality of any situation de facto, nor does it 
intend to recognize any treaty or agreement . . . which 
may impair the treaty rights of the United States or its 
citizens in China, including those which relate to the 
sovereignty, the independence or the territorial and ad- 
ministrative integrity of the Republic of China, or to... 
the open door policy; and that it does not intend to recog- 
nize any situation, treaty or agreement” arrived at b 
means contrary to the Kellogg Pact. By this note which 
was regarded as an invocation of the 9-Power Treaty of 
1922,1” as well as of the Kellogg Pact, the United States 
has gone further than any other country in upholding the 
post-war peace machinery of the world. The threat of 
non-recognition of agreements reached by measures con- 
trary to the Kellogg Pact has been‘described by some 
—- as an attempt to “put teeth into the Kellogg 

act.” 

On January 16 Japan replied to Secretary Stimson’s 
note that it would always maintain the “open door” in 
Manchuria, “insofar as they can secure it”; they question 
“whether in a given case the impropriety of the means 
necessarily . . . voids the ends secured,” and add that “the 
present distracted and unsettled state of China” is not 
suitable for the application of the 9-Power Treaty. 


The most recent events are the statement issued by the 
Japanese government, on February 7 quoted above, to 
explain the sending of further troops to Shanghai, and the 
Japanese proposal on February 8 of “the international 
demilitarization of zones surrounding the principal com- 
mercial centers of China.” This is a declaration that 
Japan considers that the policy of the powers toward 
China, as embodied in the existing treaties, is no longer 
adequate and should be revised. 


17 By this treaty the powers agreed “to respect the sovereignty, 
the independence, and the territorial and administrative integrity 
of China.” (Putnam Weale, An Indiscreet Chronicle of the 
Pacific, New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1922.) 
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